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THE VOICE OF THE EAGLES. 


Away, away, to our craggy nest, 
Up on yon mountain’s brow, 
Where the golden light of the sunny west 
Comes bright and glorious now; | 
And though o’er the plain and twilight dell 
Darkness and mist may fall, 
In our own transparent air we'll dwell 
W here the snow-wreathed coronal 
Reflecting the beams of wnnumberec stars, 
Shall light up our rocky home, 
Gemm’d with a thousand icy spars 
No taper-lighted dome; 
And when the death-winged storm beneath, 
Far down is revels keeping, 
We shall not heed its boist’rous breath, 
Calm and securely sleeping: 
On the crags which guard our eyerie high, 
No daring foe intrudes, 
And nought but an ever smiling sky 
Looks down ow our solitudes; 
And when the warm, impatient day 
Bursts frem the orient heaven; 
Whata range of creation’s glad display, 
To our piercing sight is given; 
And when oufpinions are waving wide, 
And our bosoms cleave the air, 
‘Who can tell what a glow of pride, ° 
What a throb of joy is there: 
No dread can mar our mountain mirth, 
These rocks ne’er answer’d groans, 
And we envy not the kings cf earth, 
r'rembling on all their thrones! 
Oft when the marinen’s struggling breath 
Contends with old ocean’s foam, 
Thestorm which hurries him on to death, 
But wafts us swiftly home. 
Fearless of wave or whirlwind there, 
Or earth-quake’s mightier shocks, 
Kings of the high and stormless air, - 
Our thrones the eternal rocks. C. 


SELECT TALES. 
ITALIAN LEGEND. 


A dreadful thing— 
A hideous heritage,—I owe my parent— 
No less than life. Byron. 


Whocan turn the stream of destiny?—Spencer. 

It was on an evening of September, 18 , in 
company with a friend and fellow traveller, I stepped 
into a gondola to enjoy the delight which, from the 
nature of the scenery and its associations, a few hours 
spent on the bosom gf the “Old Tiber,” could not 
fail to impart. A deep and delightful calm sat upon 
the face of nature, and the mild influence of acloud- 
Jess moon mellowed the surrounding ruins into a 
mournfulness as pleasant as it was pensive. At such 
a time, and amid such objects, the levity of cur na- 
ture is awed into a feeling of silent respect; and we 
sat in the boat, gazing on thé scenes which the strong 
arm of our boatman urged us rapidly by, without pre- 
suming to intrude our voices upon a silence that 
seemed hallowed and holy. At length there was a 
pause in the efforts of our pilot, and the boat was al- 
lowed to drift slowly on, as if to allow us a better 
opportunity of contemplating some object of inter- 
est. I had hitherto sat with my face towards the 
“seven hilled city;” and now, absorbed in thought, 
marked not the cessation of the oars. I wasroused 
from my trance. by a tap on the shoulder from our ta- 
citurn boatman. He pointed behind me. I Jooked 


round, and started on my feet, to find that we were 
immediately under a high and impending wall, which 
seemed, from its delapidated state, tomenace us with 
destruction. Our boat had stopped on a fallen frag- 
ment of the wall, and my gondolier evinced no dis- 
position'to evade the obstruction. I again raised my 
eyestothe ruin. It seemed an immense pile, and 
more desolate than, from the modern style of archi- 
tecture, | should have expected. In inany places 
the moon-beams streamed through the breaches in 
the wall. It was totally abandoned; and nothing 
could be heard within, save the falling of stones from 
the ruin, thrown down, probably, by some ow], whose 
‘ancient solitary reign” we had disturbed. Feeling 
more than ordinary curiosity to view the interior of 
the building, at least, where the intruding moonlight 
made it possible, I bade the boatman row to what 
seemed the remains of anentrance. A shudder ran 
over him at the proposition, to which he made no 
other answer than an exclamation of horror; but ga- 
_thering up his oars he hastened with superstitious 
terror from the scene. When he appeared to be re- 


| assured by distance from the dreaded spot, I interro- 


gated him concerning the cause of his fear. His 
answer will be found in the following —— 


LEGEND. 


The mouldering mansion we had just seen was 
once the home of Sigfior Bertrand. His family and 
connections, his birth-place and education, were sub- 
jects on which no persoff was informed, and on which 
he maintained a most irvidlable reserve. However, 
his talents and respectability procured him a large 
fortune and numerous friends. He was married and 
had a family of which he was remarkably fond; but, 
notwithstanding all these blessings, he was frequent- 
ly observed, when in solitude, to be oppressed with a 
melancholy asdeep as it was unaccountable. He had 
a room in the castle from which he debarred all the 
members of the family, and to which he frequently 
retired to indulge in secret grief. His melancholy 
gradually assumed the form of moroseness, and mo- 
‘roseness that of misanthropy. He at length shut 
himself up in his private apartment, and wéuld com- 


| 


 municate with no one, except his son Ralph, a youth 
| then about nineteen years old. On one occasion he 
| was observed to pace the room for the greater por- 
tion of the night, with unequal and agitated steps. 
| Early in the morning, his son hurried to the door.— 
| It was lacked. He summoned the assistance of the 
| servants; and having forced the lock, rushed into the 
apartment. The servants followed more slowly; and 
| when they entered, the scene that met their vision 
: 
|} made them reel back appalled. Ralph was standing 
| over the dead body of his father. His hands were 
| lifted to heaven, and his face was nearly black with 
emotion. He took several strides across the room, 
and having regained some composure, again ap- 
proached the corse. The servants, petrified at this 
strange display of agitation, dared not interrupt him. 
| He gazed stedfastly on his father’s face for some time, 
and at length, turningaway, he muttered “Tis true 
then,—and St. Magdelen’s eve is to ” The 
last words of the sentence were lost in indistinct 
murmurs. 

Ralph now forsook his studies, and abandoned his 
companions. His person grew wan and emaciated; 
but his sufferings did not appear to flow from the grief 


of woundedtenderness. He was never seen to weep, | 


nor, through other channels, betray emotions of an 
affectionate and regretful character. Enveloped in 
obscurity, he conversed with no one, rejected the al- 
lurements of youthful pleasure, and tke still more 
powerful attractions of youthful ambition; and seem- 
ed to loath existence. ‘This continued for some time; 
until one evening, when retiring to bed,'a sudden 
gust of wind extinguished his lamp, and he wandered 
unconsciously into his father’s private apartment.— 
The house was instantly alarmed by the most appall- 
ing cry issuing from that room, and seizing torches, 
some of the most determined of the domestics hur- 
ried to the apartment. When the lights had came 
so Near as to flare through the door, Ralph rushed 
from the room with his hands extended, his hair on 
end, and, uttering long, shrill and continued shrieks, 
he ran frenziedly down stairs, and rushed from the 
castle. A horse which had been recently used, stood 
at the door—he leaped into the saddle, and rode tu- 
riously to Rome. 

A few days after this event, the servants received 
a letter from their master, bidding them close up the 
castle, and repair to him at Rome. 

On their arrival, they were astonished at the great 
change in their master’s appearance. He was wan, 
haggard and attenuated. Great must have been the 
mental tempest which left him such a wreck! But 
his grief, if it were grief, warred with his will; and 
he opposed to it a levity, that. appeared in terrifying 
contrast with the emotions@eveloped by his features. 
He laughed loudly and almost incessantly, and his 
companions trembled at the sound,—he “grinned 
ghastly a horribie smile,” and they shrunk away in 
terror: for his features were convulsed into horror by 
conilicting feelings, and his eyes were wild, glaring 
and unquiet.— 

Madness, in him, had given an ilJ-umed birth 
To grinning la@ghter, and to frantic mirth. Prior. 
A total change had also taken place in his habits-- 
he had collected around him a number of the most 
dissolute menof Rome. If, fora moment, a thought 
crept over him, he shook it off with an air of terror, 
and hurried to the oblivion of the wine-cup. Like the 
crew of a leaking ship, he appeared to see destruc- 
tion inevitable, and wa’ anxious t@@drown in drunk- 
enness and debauchery all consciousness of his situ- 
ation. But his gaiety was constrained and unnatu- 
ral. Like the boastings of the braggadocio, his 
merriment was. swelled into violence, only to hide 
its hollowness. But hi8 efforts were vain—he could 
no longer laugh in theface of despair. His attempts 
to. disengage himself from the barb but lacerated and: 
enlarged the wound. Hesuddenly ordered his horse 
to be caparisoned, and directed theservants to follow 
him to the castle. He rode asif he expected by the 
celerity of his speed to escape some dreaded phantom: 
frequently stopping as if to allow it to pass by, and 
then again galloping madly on as if to outstrip it.— 
But it had fixed its talons in his soul, and nothin 
could loosen it but death! At length hestopped, dis- 
mounted, and drew a pistol from hisholster. His 
eyes glanced wildly and unsteadily around—his mo- 
tions were hurried and convulsive. It was evident 
he meditated self-destruction. He examined, with 
stern desperation, the priming of his pistol; and clap- 
ing his hand furiously against his brow, he shouted: 

“By the Eternal, it shall be so!” and rushed into the 


woods. He had proceeded but a few steps, when 
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~ nearest house, and immediate measures were taken 


anxiety to dread. His nights were sleepless; or, if 
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shrill and repeated shrieks broke upon his ear. “I 
will yet do one good deed before I die,” said the un- 
fortunate, and he hastened in the direction from 
whence the cry originated. He shortly came to 
the banks of the Tiber, which were, at this place, 
high and precipitous. A boat had upset near the 
middle of the stream; and Ralph beheld a female 
struggling in the waves. He did not hesitate.— 
Death was what he most desired. He immediately 
Jeapedinto the river. Fortunately the water was 
there deep, and he sank and rose from its depths un- 
hurt. The light clothes of the lady, which had hith- 
erto sustained her, now becoming saturated, she 
sank beneath the surface of the proudstream. Ralph 
strained his powers to their utmost, and soon reach- 
ed the spot where she had disappeared. Her white 
garments were visible. through the translucent wa- 
ters, fluttering in the current, and guiding to her 
rescue. He dove tothe bottom, which, at this place 
was not very distant, and quickly succeeded in con- 
veying her to the shore. 

Like a rich conquest in one hand he bore her, 

And with the other dashed the saucy waves 

That thronged and pressed to rob him of his uaa? 

way. 


He instantly repaired with his lovely burthen to the 


for her resuscitation. Ralph hung over her light 
and lifeless form, with breathless anxiety. Absorb- 
ed inthe intensity of his sympathy, he forgot the 
fatal purpose that, but a short time before, pushed 
him to the verge of suicide. He separated the drip- 
ping tresses from her palid face, and,as he gazed 
upon the beautiful features, which now began to light 
up with returning animation, he felt that a new at- 
tribute had been awakened in his nature. A warm, 
wildering glow began to dispense itself over his soul; 
and the cold tread of despair, for a while, retired be- 
fore it. The star of his destiny was not quenched, 
but eclipsed, for a moment, by a transitory gleam of 
joy. He welcomed the momentary absence of ago- 
ny, athe harbinger of entire relief; and hastened to 
throw himself into the arms of a passion that had 
overpowered the desperation of conscious doom. 
His love was not an unhappy one. Possessed in 
a high degree of that beauty of person, which can 
attract affection, and the depth of sensibility which 
can retain it, Ralph soon warmed the gratitude of the 
fair Roxana into loveas ardent as his own. The 
agitation occasioned by this passion occupied his 
mind for some time, with exclusive power. But 
when the certainty of its return had lessened the ex- 
citement, the thoughts he so fearfully avoided again 
began to creep over him. By his bequeathed bride 
his hurried and restless deportment was attributed 
to the impatience of love, and ‘his conduct gave co- 
Jour to the supposition; for, as the period of their nup- 
tials approached, his agitation grew more’ and more 
evident. In all the restless purturbation of despair, 
he wandered from place to place, and endeavoured, 
by feeding his mind with variety, to divert his 
thoughts from their dreadfal current. The charms 
of his Roxana Gould no longer exorcise the mysteri- 
ous dread that haunted him. Her presence, on the 
contrary, appearedto heighten hismisery. Like the 
miser who trembles over his hidden hoards, Ralph 
gloried, for a moment, in hg wit, gentleness and beau- 
ty; but his ardent spirit prompting him to pursue the 
path of@nticipation, a path wrapped in cimmerian 
gloom to him, he quickly fell into anxiety, and from 


sleep, for a moment, closed his eyes, the broken 
ejaculations that burst from him betokened the pres- 
ence of “the worm that never dies and cannot sleep.” 
As the day of his marriage approximated, he was ob- 
served frequently to visit his castle, which, since he 
commenced his addresses to Roxana, had been 
closed. It was also remarked, that when he was 
seen coming from the castle, his air was always fear- 
ful and bewildered. 

_ At length, the evening preceding the day which 
was to unite Ralph to his Roxana had arrived. The 
Jovets had repaired to the garden to enjoy, alone, the 
pensive softness of the twilight hour. Ralph had 


thered some of the flowers which the season pro- 


bank, was entwining them with her hair. The mild 
beauty of the moonlit scene fell, like the healing 
breath of a pitying angel, upon his soul. For a 
while the weight that had so crushed his heart was 
removed, and his feelings shot up into wild, ecstatic 
enjoyment—he was too happy to be gay, he experi- 
enced that unalloyed kind of bliss which is so lamely 
expressed by merriment—his heart palpitated light 
and quick with pleasure—his step was proud and 
bounding—his cheek glowed, and—— 


‘*His eyes ina fine frenzy rolling, 
From heaven to earth did turn, from earth to heaven:”” 


now wandering rapidly over the scenery, and now 
beaming with eloquent fervour on the beautiful face 
of his beloved Roxana. His wholesystem was trans- 
formed from the settled gloom of despair, into a quick 
glowing feeling of delight. It seemed as if some 
‘wandering spark of divinity had aiit upon his soul, 
and driven out the gloom that had so long brooded 
there. ‘*O, Heaven!” he mentally exclaimed, ‘‘grant 
that this sunshine may forever beam upon my soul, 
and I care not whether my brows are bound with the 
care-fraught crown, or the ‘homely biggin.’” 

“My Ralph,” said Roxana, who had observed with 
heart-felt joy the expression of delight which spread 
over his fine countenance, “is not this St. Magda- 
len’s eve? Iwill forever tell my beads to her in gra- 
titude; for she seems the only Saint, carnal or canon- 
ised, who can vouchsafe thee one smiling moment.” 

“St. Magdalen’s eve!” shouted Ralph, springing 
from his seat—‘St. Magdalen’s eve! ‘Then the last 
link of destiny is miapees around me!” 

The joyous smile which irradiated his countenance 

was instantly displaced by an air of the deepest ago- 
ny- He gnashed his teeth in the extremity of his 
pain, and flung his clenched hands frenziedly towards 
Heaven. ‘Roxana! Roxana! why He was 
interrupted by the tolling of the castle bell—‘*Hah! 
tis come at last,—and I come also, my father!” 
He rushed wildly from her presence; but still his 
shouted execrations rung on the blast, and were 
heard some moments after his form had melted in the, 
distance with the duskiness of night. 

Roxana, surprised at the mysterious train of asso- 
ciations she had unwittingly awakened, and terrified 
at the maniac desperation it had produced, instantly 
repaired to the house. Afiraid, lest by discovering 
her agitation, she mightibetray what Ralph evident- 
ly wished to conceal, she immediately retired to her 
room. But it was not to indulge the happy anticipa- 
tions of a bride. The deep and protracted .pertur- 
bation of one, with whose existence love had blend- 
ed her own, and his evident dread of some impendin 
calamity, filled her with anxiety. When the day 
again appeared, she arose; afd being no Icnger able 
to controul the anxiety which had now swelled into 
agony, she resolved to pursue the path on which 
Ralph, the preceding evening, disappeared, hoping to 


not at figst remarked; but when it had been prolonged 
beyond the usual period, servants were despatched 
in quest of her. They returned, unsuccessful. The 
garden gait was open, but she was no where to be 
seen; although they searched to the utmost limits of 
her accustomed walks. Alarmed by this answer, 
her father renewed the search with some of his kins- 
men; but finding one of her gloves beyond the garden 
gate, and on the path to the castle of Ralph Bertrand, 
they became assured that she had repaired to some 
favorite spot to meet her lover, and walked slowly 
onward, expecting, every moment, to see her bang- 
ing on the arm which was hereafter to be her pillow 
and defence. However, they arrived at the castle 
without having discovered her. It had been a lon 
time closed; and they were surprised to find the door 
now hanging carelessiy open. They immediately 
entered; but still no one was seen. The furniture, 
mantled with dust, stood, as unmolested jt had re- 
mained, since Ralph first left the castle for Rome. — 
The gloom and desolation of the place struck a su- 
perstitious terror in their bosoms. Nought was 
heard except the reverberations of their footsteps, as 
they echoed deep and drearily along the lofty galle- 
ries. They had explored, in silence, the greatest 


part of the castle; and one of the party, in a low 


usely Scattered around, and now, seated on a grassy || voice, proposed that they should desist. “No!” ex- 


find some evidence of his safety. Her absence was| 


claimed the father,““my daughter must be here.— 
There is yet one apartment, the private room of the 
late master of this mansion, which we have not yet 
seen.” Hisfriendsshrunk back. No foot hadcross- 
ed the threshold of that room, since the night on 
which the bewildered Ralph had entered it. Super- 
stition had satin its portals and guarded it from eve- 
ry intrusion; 

‘‘But where the greater malady is fixed, 

The lesser is scarce felt.” 


The anxiety of the father overcame every feeling 
of dread, and followed by his reluctant friends, he 
hastened to the chamber; as he drew near he observ- 
ed the door to be open. This partial confirmation 
of his forebodings overpowered him. His steps 
grew ‘faint and faltering, and he was forced to lean 
for support against the wall. One of his friends, re- 
solving to terminate the uncertainty which agita- 
ted him, advanced to the threshold; but instantly 
returned, aghast and horror-struck. ‘‘ It is so then!” 
exclaimed the parent; and rushed wildly into the 
apartment; what ascene was presented tohim! In 
the middle of the floor lay a corpse, in whose man- 
gled and mutilated features, he recognized his son- 
in-law. A discharged pistol was grasped convul- 
sively in his hand. His crushed brains clotted the 
walls; and the coagulated blood which flooded the 
apartment, shivered as, every footstep agitated the 
floor. Nearer the door,Jay the inanimate form of 
Roxana. Her pale cheeky ina ghastly 
manner, the deep die of ‘the saMguine stream in 
which it reclined. Her hand was pressed forcibly 
on her forehead, as if to repress the dreadful con- 
sciousness that crushed her. 


*: For that last look on him she could not save, 
Sufficed to kill.” 

She was borne from the scege, and with much 
difficulty restored to life. * But: the mind had been 
jarred too rudely ever to regain itsysphere. She 
lingered a short time, in an idiocyymore melancholy 
to her friends, than the mortality wifich shortly. ter- 

The causes of this catastrophe have never been 
fully discovered. By the superstition of the Ro- 
mans it was attributed to agencies which Amefican 


leave to the imagination of the reader. +" 4&7 
The calamity which deprived it of its lord secured 
the castle to the evil spirits which were supposed to 
have produced it. It has long remained untenanted ; 
and its rapid delapidation will soon render it unfit 
even | 
‘¢ To point the moral and adorn the tale.” 

ARION. 


AMERICAN AUTHCRS. 


PAINE AND FRANKLIN. 
We are indebted for the following interesting re- 


mihisences, to the Philapelphia Monthly Magazine. 


The first literary magazine ever published in the 
colonies, was printed and edited by Benjamin Frank- 
lin. It was entitled “The General Magazine and 
Historical Chronicle.” The first number appeared 
in January, 1741; and, according to Thomas, the 
work was continued only six mouths. At the same 
time came out, in opposition to Franklin, the Amer- 
ican Magazine, or a Monthly view of the British 
Colonies, printed and sold by Andrew Bradford.— 
This publication was even shorter lived than its 
competitor ; proving conclusively, that the time for 
periodical literature had not yet arrived. We meet 
with no other project of the kind, until October, 
1757, when appeared the American Magazine, under 


£\\the auspices of Dr. Smith, already noticed. The 


publication of this ceased at the expiration of one 
year. In 1769 asmall paper, of little value, entitled 
the Penny Post, was published by Benjamin Mecom. 
His design was to print it weekly, but it came from 
the press in an irregular manner. The American 
Magazine, by Lewis Nichols, was commenced jin 
1769, and ended with the year. To this work was 
subjoined the transactions of the American Philoso- 
phical Society. The Royal Spiritual Magazine, or 
the Christian's Grand Treasury, was begun in 1771, 


and published monthly, for afew months only, by 


John Mac Gibbons. In January, 1775, wag com- 
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menced the Pennsylvania Magazine, or American 
Monthly Museum, for which Thomas Paine, author 
of Common Sense, was cne of the principal writers. 
It was published by Robert Aitken, upon whose au- 
thority Thomas has recorded a characteristic anec- 
dote of the indolent propensities of Paine. He had 
engaged to furnish monthly, a certain quantity of 
original matter for the Museum; but it was often 
difficult to prevail on him to comply with his engage- 
ment. 

In one of these indolent fits, while the press was 
waiting, Aitken went to his lodgings, and complain- 
ed of his neglect. ‘ You sha!] have matter in time,” 
coolly answered the other ; but the printer, enter- 
taining doubts, insisted on proceeding immediately 
to business. Paine accordingly went home with 
Aitken, and was soon seated ata table, with writing 
apparatus, aud a decanter of brandy. ‘“ without 
whieh,”.. says Aitken, ‘*he would never write.” 
The first glass put him in a strain of thinking; the 
printer feared the second would disqualify him, or 
render him untractable; but it only enlivened his 
mind ; and when he had swallowed the third glass, 
he wrote with great rapidity, intelligence and pre- 
cision; and his ideas appeared to flow faster than he 
could commit themto papere What he penned from 
the inspiration of brandy, was perfectly fit for the 
press, withoutgany alteration or correction. It may 
be presumed’ that his attacks on christianity were 
written uadergimilar excitement. 


Paine was,bern at Thretford, in Norfolk, in the 
re the received a common English 
education, and was brought up to the business of his 
father, wha was a stay-maker. By the advice of 
Franklin We came to America, and arrived in Phila- 
delphia about the close of 1774. His pamphlet, en- 
titled ** Common Sense,” which was written at the 
suggestion of Dr. Rush, appeared in January, 1776 ; 
and the legislature of Pennsylyania rewarded the au- 
thor with500 pounds. He also obtained a grant of land 
in the province of New York. In 1790 he went to 
London, and inMarch of ‘the following year, excited 
some notice by the “ Rights of Man,” written in an- 
swer to Edmund Burke. This drew a prosecution 
upon him, and he fled to France, where he was cho- 
sen a member of the National Assembly ; but in the 
time of Robespierre was thrown into prison, and 
narrowly escaped the guillotine. During his impri- 
sonment, which continued eleven months, he finished 
his infamous ** Age of Reason.” After his libera- 
tion, in November, 1794, he wrote some political 
pamphlets, one of them a scandalous attack on the 
character of General Washington. His political 


writings were exceedingly popular, and beneficial to |} 


the American cause. He returned to America in 
1802, and died June 8, 1809. His grave has been 
outraged, and 2is bones have been removed across 
the Atlantic, for political purposes. It was no un- 
common practice among the ancients, to exhibit the 
bleeding and marred corpse of a favorite, to excite 
the popular fury, and it seldom failed of success; 
but we question whether the same combustible ten- 
dency exists in the dry bones of a disorganizing pol- 
itician. The experiment, in the present instance, 
proved abortive. It is the first on record,and we 
trust that it may be the last. : 


GENIUS. 


In one respect, genius is like gold, numbers of 
persons are constantly writing about both, who have 
neither. ‘The mystifications of metaphysics, and the 
quackeries of craniology, may be combined and con- 
glomerated without end, and without limit, in a vain 
attempt to enable common sense to grasp and to 
comprehend the causes of genius, or the modes of 
their operation. Neither are men of genius them- 
selves one jot better able to give us a satisfactory 
solution of the springs and sources of their own pow- 
ers, than other men: The plain, unvarnished fact, 
after all that may be said or sung about it, is this; 
that genius, in one grand particular, is like life.— 
We know nothing of either, but by their efforts. It is 
highly probable that genius may exist, under every 
sun and every sky, dike moss, and with as many vari- 


some situations, than in others. The fogs of Ice- 
land, however, have been warmed by poetry, and 
‘those of Holland by wit—‘t Vervecum in patria, cras- 
soque sub acre nasci ingenium.” If, indeed, anv infe- 
tior power can have the slightest influence on ge- 
nius, which is itself the essence of power, if aught 
which is of earth can control that which is of hea- 
ven, the influence must be looked for, not in soils, 
nor suns, nor climates, but in social institutions, and 
the modes and forms of governments. The Jews 
have been much the same in all periods, and are the 
same in all places, because their social institutions 
are the same. Look also at Greece and Italy, two 
countries the most adducible, inasmuch as they have 
been the most highly favored with talent. The bee 
and the nightingale, the olive andthe grape, remain, 
because the climate is the same; but where are the 
Grecians? where are the Romans? the governments 
and the institutions are changed, and with them the 
men. Freedom is not indeed the mother, but she is 
the nurse of genius, giving scope to its springs, con- 


fidence to its darings, and efficiency to its strength. 


THE GIFTED GIRL. 

‘“s] remember, while at Florence, to have witnessed the fu- 
neral obsequies of a young girl of noble descent, long consid- 
ered the most beantiful and accomplished female in the king- 
dom. The deep melancholy into which she fell, united with 
other circumstances, to spread a report of her death being 
caused by the “maladie du ceur.”’— Kecollectons of Italy. 


They say lam a gifted creature—Fame 
Hath enroll’d among the high, my name, 
And beauty, on my young sad brow, has set 
Her rain-bow—tinctured, radiant coronet! 
And these have won for me—I know it well, 
Envy and burning hatred often— where 
I never injured; and my soul’s proud spell 
Of Genius--reaps too oft, but care. 
And yet, sweet, gentleone! ‘Thou modest Girl, 
That kindly gazeth on each waving curl 
Of floating jet rhat circles round me—why 
To view my high-wrought beauty, dost thou sigh’ 


True; I have nobler gifts.—The lofty spirit 
Of a long line of high ones, I inherit-- 
And from the depths of feeling, and of thought, 
Bright, bright creatiors has my fancy caught, 
And imaged forth, in all the wild, rich glow 
Which painting breathes upon the spirit’s dream, 
While music wakes her soothings soft and low 
At my light bidding—like a whelming stream 
Rushing to meet my fingers’ ardent touch, 
She throngsthe harpstrings which I love so much! 
Yes, these are mine—high gifts.— Yet fair one why 
For these, should thy pure bosom breathe a sigh? 


Are they notall? Ah, wherefore ask the tale, 
Of blessings which have made my young cheek pale? 
For they have brought me in their glittering train 
Much of deep pleasure—but a world of pain—- 
Sweetly they soothe me inthe hour of grief, 
Yet’tis a sel fish joy e’en then, they throw 
Over my saddeun’d_ heart--delusive, brief, 
And vanishing-—like starlight’s milder glow— 
For in my joys, as in my griefs--alone! 
No bosom thrills responsive to my ewn— 
Of all the crowds this busy world contains, 
None join my mirth—or suffer in my pains! 


Ah, gentle girl, thou enviest gifts like mine, 
Think what a dearer, holier boon is thine! 
Thy dovelike meekness, tints affection’s cheek 
With purer language than the lips may speak. 
Fame is my proud inheritance—-thine own 
Is Love--the far most sacred, noble gift of Heaven. 
O’er me alas! it hath but vainly thrown 
The spells of genius. Think not they have given 
To my heart happiness—the faithless dower 
Of Beauty too is worthless as a flower; 
To win attachment each bright spell I’ve tried, 
Yet none have loved me since my mother died. 


| And this it is to be exalted high-- 
_ And wake in thoughtless breasts the envious sigh! 
1 am ‘a thing enskied’--and it might seem, 
Men view me as the phantom of a dream 
Or picture sueh as my own pencil wrought ; 
In other days. They gaze—and gaze—-admiring 
My beatity—while my proud name has caught 
The ear of many for a time inspiring 
Astonishment--that one so high, £0 bright, 
Should stand thus lonely in heg@pirit’s might, 
And coldly then, they’ve turn’d"away, nor deem’d 
I was not all the statue that [ seemed! 


Alas! few know the wretchedness which clings 
Around a heart in which affection’s springs 
Are flowing, deep unanswered, all unsought, 


eties, but it may have been more fully developed in 


Aad bearing back the treasures they have brought 


= 


From hidden sources, holy, high, unseen, 
Unthought of by the common throng who gaze 
Upon the lone one’s lofty brow serene, 
O’er which no love requited flush e’er plays, 
Oh! gentle girl, now dost thou envy gifts 
Like these? To mine thy mild eye lifts 
Its pitying gaze. What says the spirit in my look that lies 
‘Thou biessed of earth and Heaven! be satisfied, be wise.”’ 


MY SCRAP BOOK. 


WHO SHALL HAVE THE PRIZE? 


There was once to be a meeting of the flowers, 
and the judge wasto award a prize to the one pro- 
nounced the most beautiful.—t who shall have the 
prize?” said the rose, stalking forward in all the 
consciousness of beauty.—‘‘ who shall have the 
prize ?” said the other flowers, advancing, each filled 
with conscious pride, and each imagining it weuld 
be herself.—“ I will take a peep at those beauties,” 
thought the violet, as she lay in her humble bed, not 
presuming to attend the meeting—“ I will see them 
as they pass ;” but as she raised her lowly head to 
peep out of her hiding place, she was observed by 
the judge, who immediately pronounced her the 
most beautiful, because the most modest. 


| LONG TALKERS. 

Some people have a trick of holding the person 
they are speaking to by the button, or the hand, in 
order to be heard out; conscious, I suppose, that their 
tale is tiresome. Pray never do this; if the person 
you speak to is not as willing to hear your story as 
you are to tell it, you had much better break off in 
the middle, for if you tire them once, they will be 
afraid to listen to you a second time. 

Others have a way of punching the person they 
are talking to in the side, and, at the end of every 
sentence, asking him some such questions as the fol- 
lowing: “Was'nt I right in that?”—**You know [ told.” 
you so?”—‘*What’s your opinion,” and the like; or 
perhaps they will be thrusting him, or jogging him 
with theirelbow. For mercy’s sake, never@jWve way 
to this: it will make your company dreaded. 


MODESTY. 


It is a sure indication of good sense to be diffident 
of it. We then, and not till then, are growing wiser 
when we begin to discern how weak and unwise we 
are. An absolute perfection of understanding is im - 
possible: he makes the nearest approach to it, who 
has the sense to discern, and the humility to acknow- 
ledge its imperfections. Modesty always sits grace- 
fully upon youth; it covers a multitude of faults, 
and doubles the lustre of every virtue which it seems 
to hide: the perfections of men being like those 
flowers which appear more beautiful when their leaves 
are a little contracted and folded up, than when 
they are full blown, and display themselves without 
any reserve, to the view. 


MANNERS. 
‘« Never judge from manners,” says Lord Byron; 
“for I once had my pocket picked by the civilest 


gentleman I ever met with; and one of the mildest 
persons I ever saw was Ali Pacha.” 


CHANCE, P 

Chance is the prime minister of Fortune, and exe- 
cutes whatever that blind divinity decrees with res- 
pect to mortals. It flies as swift as thought, and 
comes as unexpectely as the thief by night. It some- 
times suddenly raises us to honours, for which we 
should have never presumed to hope; and at other 
times hurls us, from the summit of prosperity, into 
the gulf of irrecoverable ruin. It sometimes sudden- 
ly presents occasions, which according to the use 
we make of them, decide our happiness or misery for 
he rest of our lives. 


SELF-LOVE. 

It is made up of contrarieties; it is imperious and 
submissive, sincere and hypocritical, compassionate 
and cruel, timorous and audacious; it puts on differ- 
ent inclinations, according to the different tempers 
that dispose and devote it sometimes to glory, some- 


times to riches, and sometimes to pleasure. 
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THE CABINET. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
CONVERSATION, 

It is said of Goldsmith, that of all things under Heaven, he 
was ambitious to shine in conversation, and in nothing he un- 
dertook was he so unsuccessful as in this. How it happens 
that powerful and extraordinary writers, with a few excep 
tions, have been miserable colloquists, cannot well be accoun- 
ted for, unless the intellects of such men are in some way, ope- 
rated upon by conversation, and require the utmost placidity 
of deliberation, lest their train of thoughts be agitated or dis- 
connected. It is a fact, however, that there are men who 
have made themselves eminent by public speaking, who are 
remarkable for force and beauty of language and originality of 
thought; yet the moment they undertake committing these 
thoughts to paper, they not only sink below the ordinary level 
of writers, but find themselves totally inadequate to the task 
of rounding paragraphs and periods with elegance. Again, 
there are individuals who write elegantly, logically, and with 

facility, but the moment they attempt orally to give utterance 
to their thoughts, the ease, grace and perspicuity departs. It 
is a question which we leave for othe: casuists to decide, whe- 
ther the faculty of speaking beautifully or that of writing 
powerfully is most preferable. For the acquirement of lite- 
rary fame, and for the transmission of our thoughts to other 
times, writing unquestionably has the advantage; but for the 
attainment of wealth and present honour, as well as for the 
necessary purposes of life, oratory is decidedly superior. An 
elegant speaker under the present forms and customs of socie- 
ty can scarcely fail to acquire eminence; whereas, a writer, in 
many cases, has no facilities for attracting attention, and reap- 


ing reward. !o the private circles of life, conversation is, of 


course, of greater importance. ‘The man that can talk well, 

and upon all subjects, cannot fail to render himself agreeable 

and appreciated, provided he does not talk too much. Ches- 
_terfield considers elegance of conversation one of the most 
unfailing indications of gentility, and makes the following ob- 
vations upon the subject: 
“Nobody canattend with pleasure to abad speaker. One 
who tebigshis story ill, be it ever so important, will tire even 
the m atient. “If you have been preseit at the perform- 


ance of a good tragedy, you have doubtless been sensible of 
the good effects of a speech well delivered; how much it has 


interested and affected you; and, on the contrary, how much 
an ill-spoken one has disgusted you. ’Tis the same incommon 
conversation; he who speaks deliberately, distinctly, and cor- 
rectly; he who makes use of the best words to express himself, 
and varies his voice according to the nature of the subject, 
will always please; while the thick or hasty speaker, he who 
mumbles out a set ot ill-chosen words, ut\ers them ungrammat- 
ically, or with a dull monotony, will tire auc disgust. Be as- 
sured , then, the air, the gesture, the looks of a speaker, a 
proper accent, a just emphasis, and tuneful cadence, are full 
as necessary to please and be attended to, as the subject mat- 
ter itself. 

“People may talk what they will about reasoning or sound 
sense; without the graces and ornaments of language, they 
will neither please or persuade. In common discourse, even 
trifles elegantly expressed, will be-better received than the 
best of arguments, homespun and unaderned. 

“A good way to acquire a graceful utterance is, to read aloud 
to some friend every day, and beg of him to set you right, in 
case you read too fast, do not observe the proper stops, lay a 
wrong emphasis, or utter your words indistinctly. You may 
even read aloud to yourself, where such a friend is not at 
hand, and you will find your own ear a good corrector. Take 
care te open your teeth when you read or speak, and artica- 
late every word distinctly, which last cannot be done, but by 
sounding the final letter. But, above all, endeavour to vary 


* hank voice, according to the matter, and avoid a monotony.— 


y a daily attention to this, it will, in a little time become easy 
and habitual to you.” 

Now, we have, upon more than one occasion been shocked at 
the harsh epithets, if not indelicate expressions, which have 
escaped from ‘some of the prettiest mouths in the wotld.— 
Nothing so soon takes away that unsullied purity which men 
attach to the lips of beautiful women, as to hear them pollu- 
ted by immodest and harsh language. How frequently do we 
hear such exclamations as My God!—Oh Lord! and other 
equally improper terms escape from the lips cf intelligent, 
chaste and modest females. We know they utter these phra- 


ges without reflecting upon tile levity of the invocation, and in 


most cases, thio’ erroneous habits; yet we do assure them how- 
ever reckless men may bein the utterance of rude language, 
if they have proper perceptions of delicacy, they blush for the 


| female who indulges in similar indecorous expressions. The} 


conversation and manner are the best index to the heart, there- 
fort, impropriety in conversation betokensimpurity of thought, 
and where there is not delicacy in both as attached to woman, 
few of those gentle, devoted, and absorbing principles which 
are the most glorious traits of her character, may be looked 


for. ‘Woman was intended to be inan’s reasonable compan-, 
ion+not the slave of his passion;—the end of her being is: 
not merely to gratify his sensual desires, but to assist him in 
the toils of life.” Her conversation, therefore, should be 
cloathed in decency and intelligence, and mildness flow from 
her lips; for wext to indelicacy comes severity of language, 


and harshness of manner, neither: of which are the delightful 
tokens of benevolence and virtue. ROMEO. 

THE DYING DAUGHTER | 
TO HER MOTHER” 
By Mrs. Opie. 
Mother! when these unsteady lines 
Thy-long averted eyes shall see, 


This hand that writes, this heart that pines 
Will cold, quite cold, and tranquil be. 


That guilty child, so long disowned, 
Can then, blest thought! no more oifend ; 
And shouldst thou deem my crimes atoned, 
O deign my orphan to befriend :— 


That orphan, who with trembling hand 
To thee will give my dying prayer ;— 

Canst thou my dying prayer withstand, 
And from my child withhold thy care? 


O raise the veil which hides her cheek, 
Nor start her mother’s face to see, 
But let her look thy love bespeak,— 
For once that face was dear to thee. 
Gaze on—and thou’lt perchance forget 
The long, the mouruful Japse of years, 
Thy couch with tears of anguish wet, 
And e’en the guilt which caus’d these tears. 


And in my poor and artless child 

Thou’lt think her mother meets thy view, 
Such as she was, when life first smil’d, 

And guilt, by name alone she knew. 


Oh! then | see thee o’er her charms 
A look of fond affection cast, 

I see thee clasp her in thine arms, 
And in the present, love the past. 


Grief o’er her bloom a veil now draws, 
Grief her lov’d parent’s pang to see; 

And when thou think’st upon the cause, 
That paleness will have charms for thee! 


And thou wilt fondly press that cheek 
Bid happiness its bloom restore, 
And thus tn tenderest accents speak, 
** Sweet orphan, thou shalt mourn no more.’? 


But wilt thou thus indulgent be ? 
O! am | not by hope beguiled ? 
The long, long anger shown to me, 

Say, will it not pursue my child? 


And must she suffer for my crime? 
Ah! no;—forbid it, gracious Heaven! 
And grant, O grant! in thy good time; 
That she be loved, and l—forgive ! 


GRECIAN FEMALES. 


The Grecian manners are perfect pictures of those of their 
ancestors, and amixture of Asiatic and European, so that we 
cannot be much surprised, that in several respects, they are 
diametrically different from our own. No women are seen in 
company with men—no woman sits down to table with her 
husband ; among the lower orders, the wife stands behind her 
husband, and waits on him while at meals. The ladies of 


rynecceum, or female apartments, where they eat, drink, 
sleep, and perform the duties of the family. No Greek lady 
walks the street alone, or unattended by her slaves or servants, 
who are in nunber according to the rapk and wealth of’ thei 

mistress ; hone but the poor classes, or neglected courtezang, 
are seen without such attendants. The Greekgmatrons =u 
they enjoy the promenade, are so completelWdisguised, by 
their costume, that no part of them can be seen, except their 
eyes and nose, Their garments are loose and flowing. The 
dress of a matron, consid of a garment of red cloth; the 
Waist very short, tied by agirdle under the breasts, the skirts 
falling down to the ground in folds; a thin flowing veil of 
muslin with a gold border, is gracefully throw over the head 
and shoulders, The young ladies array themselvés when 
hey go to walk, in a similar long red vest, with a square Cape 
of yellow satin, hantilie down behind, and in going through 


|| graceful and light, as that of a young Hebe. 


uality have a separate establishment in the house, called the | 


pocket holes, atthe sides. They use no carriages or chairs; 
but wear buskins, a species of gollosias or clogs, near a foot 
high, after the manner of the ancients. ‘Their carriage and 
gait in the streets, are easy, light, and J Yirgemges But though 
the tyrant custom obliges Grecian ladies to wear a masque- 


enveloped in clouds, yet the moment they enter the domestic 
sanctuary, they cast off the drapery that hid their charms 
while abroad. In the house their appearance assumes all the 
atttactious that can win the hearts of the other sex. Here the 
fair one, like Thetis, has her white and delicate feet naked, 
aud highly polished with pumice stone, so as to resemble bur- 
nished ivory, with the nails tinged red, treading on elegant 
silk carpets, for no lady wears either shoes or stockings at 
home. Her trowsers of thin gause, which display the sym- 
metry of her limbs, descend from the hip to the ancle : the 
lower portion of these trowsers are tastefully embroidered 
with flowers ; the vest is of silk, exactly fitted to her bosom, 


ceals; the sleeves button occasionally at the hand, and are 
lined with yellow satin ; an ornamented zone or girdle, encom- 


|| passes her slender waist just under the breast, and fastens be- 


fore with clasps of gold, frequently set with precious stones : 
the head dress is a red or green scull cip, dazzling with pevr.s 


rand brilliauts; from beneath the cap al ng the cheeks, flons a_ 
fine lock of hair, curling on the face; and down the back a © 


rofusion of luxuriant tresses, glossy and silky, waving over 
beer saowy neck and shouiders in ringlets, which appear to be 
twisted by the hands of Cupid; her fine blue-veined wrists 
are encircled with bracelets of gold, and the strings of rubies 
and coral that gird her neck, appear like variegated flowers 
springing up through April snows. Instead of the scull-cap, 
some of the young ladies wear their hair artfully rolled on the 
crown of the head, and ornamented with flowers. They all 


fingers in crimson colour, 
present day, perfectly resemble the figures* which we 
ancient Greek coins, medals, and sculpturgay® 

The modern as weil as the ancient Gre 
to improve their beauty, a circle of blue, environs their eyes, 
and the inside of the sockets and edges are tinged with black. 
Though vanity, and the desire of setting off thi charms in 
the most seducing manuer, are sedulously attendéd to, by the 


mine of nature, as intellectual attractions, which shine with 
such lustre in Our women, are here of no momentous consid- 


| mine females, the mental! pearl remains#s it came from the 


Turkish guitar, the trimb]eé Or tympanum, and to embroider, in 
which art they generally excell ;, but few can réad, none can 
write. Emblems, instead of love-letters, serve to give impres- 
sions of their sentiments, and @onvey them to the objects of 
their affections. The Grecian-women are still eminently beau- 
tiful, but without education what are they but richly coloured 
flowers, tinted and variegated, but possessing neither scent 
nor fragrance. Among them you may still find Helens, and 
Ariadnes; but no Sapphos or Aspasias. -The same capacity, 
the same genius, which rendered the antient Greeks so illus- 
trious, still exist ainong them, if they were called forth, and 
fostered by humane, free, and enlightened government; but 
the inhuman oppressions and barbarous ignorance of the Turks, 
wither genius in the bud, and sink the moral and physical en- 
ergies of the people in instant apathy. 

Che Greeks will sometimes admit a stranger, especially a 
friend and intimate, into his gynecaeum, or women’s apart- 
ments. 1 was fortunate enough to have this honor, a few days 
after my arrival in Corinth. It was on the 6th of December, 
at mid-day. . The ladies were sitting round their Tendor 
(stove) employed in embroidery. ‘The company consisted of 
the lady of the house, her two daughters, the eldest of whom 
appeared to be sixteen, and the youngest fourteen years of 
age. Never did even the magnificent court of Napoleon, 
where f have seen the loveliest women of Europe congregated, 
display to my eves, such a perfect beauty as the eldest girl, 
who now saluted my friend and me. On our being seated on 
low sofas, the charming Lucia (for that was her name,) rose 
and served us with coffee and fruit. . Her deportment was as 
Never did I in- 
dulge purer rupture, than in contemplating the blaze of per- 
fection, and winning attractions, that irradiated the figure 
and face of this fascinating Grecian Maiden. Her stature 
was majestic, but her air and attitude were nature itself, dig- 
nified, suftened, and subdued by the most engaging modesty, 
and as it gave the roseate hues of dimpled dlushes to her 
cheeks, sensibility kindled the lustre of her blue eyes, which 
sparkled like pearly dew drops trembling on the leaves of the 
violet. ‘The softest roses that ever youth and loveliness pour- 
ed out on beauty, were blooming fresh and fragrant on her 
lips, aud [ am sure her pure soul was the shrine of virtue. 
Never did female charms appear so amiable, nor virtue so 
adorned as jn this incomparable virgin. Trish Shield. 


(For the Philadelphia Album.) 
POETRY. 


The following are some of the commencing stanzas of ‘the 


“Heir of the World” an exquisite scriptural poem now iv 
press. 


Free from the tyrant task of daily toil, | 
The burden and the weariness of strifz, 


The contact of the worthless, and the smile | 
Of hypocrites who bear a carrion life, 
The care-worn heart then springs with beauty rife, 


And soars like stars that bear their souls to heaven, 


the streets, they studiously keep their hands concealed in their | 


And all the love that clings round child and wife, 


rade dress in the streets, where they resemble bright moons” 


and the form of her body, which it rather covers than con- . 


eration. ‘The girlsare taught to dance, to simg, to play on the: 


al Aurore, are rosy-fingered, as they stain the tips ofthe. 


Indeed the Grecian womep, of 
on 


ladies, use paint 
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And mother, sister, friend,—like holy even, _ 
Thrills the pure bosom with a hope not vainly given. 


- The purity of passion,—the sublime 

_And glorious consummation of desire, 
‘That waves its pinions through a darkened time, 
And pants to mount and join the laurell’d choir, 
In scenes whose solemn stillness can inspire, 
Come o’er us like the music of the stars, 
And teach us to forget, the altar fire 
Too oft is quenched by sorrow, that debars 

Our hearts from Heaven’s blest iove by Earth's inglorious wars. 


Then while we linger till the appointed hour, 
*Tis wisest in the solitude of wood — 
Or soundless room, to commune with the Power, 
That bore and sanctified the holy rood, 
And learn in silence to be just and good; 
For ’mid the jar and clash of them who seek 
Wealth and its peasant power,—a bloated brood! 
Like nether millstone grows the spirit weak, 
And high-toned hearts must bear their anguish till they break. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 21, 1829. 


Subscribers who have not received their papers regularly 
for the last week or two in the S. E. route, will be kind 
enough to give notice at the office. The currier of that route 
has been wilfully neglectful recently, and we have placed 
another in his stead, both of which circumstances will tend 
to disorganize this matter for a little season. 


Frazier Deaves.—This is the name of the individual who 


was accidentally killed at Chestnut Street theatre last week.— 


is vain to adduce situations in which a law to this effect would 
be attended with consequences pernicious and detrimental to 
the welfare of the general community. Examples of its ruin- 
ous results will present themselves to the minds of every in- 
telligent reader. Our legislators might with as much proprie- 
ty pass a law preventing a man to ride to church, to clear 
away the snow from his door, to prepare food, or in short any 
other matter of indispensible necessity. We believe the sig- 
natures attached to the remonstrances far exceed in number 
those appended to the petitions and are equally respectable. 
Congress will in our estimation never pass such a law. Itinter- 
feres with the immunities of a free people, and the slightest ab- 
erration from freedom of action especially when calculated to 
detract from the general interests and felicities, should be con- 
sidered as a reprehensible attempt at schism. 


Gallantry.—Our friend Southworth of the Subaltern, has 
come out undisguisedly in favor of Miss Wright. This 
lady has been so bitterly reviled in the New York papers that 
she indeed stands in need of a champion. Southworth says 


** Miss Wright’s literary fame is known as well in America 
as in England, and all who have read her writings, must ad- 
mit, that she wields a masterly pen, 


She first visited this country in the year 1810, and on her 
return to England, wrote a history of her travels, which was 
remarkable for its correctness, and for its entire liberality. 
The work, when contrasted with the vile and infamous libels 
of Ashe Feron, Kendall, and Motley, gained for her, the re- 
spect of every high minded American, and secured her the 
friendship of the most learned and talented. Miss Wright is 
very wealthy—she is not on a spunging expedition, and as her 
views are moral, and probably quite as correct as those en- 
tertained by others, we cannot but hope she will visit Provi- 
dence, and favor us with her lectures. 


In her remarks relative to the influence of the clergy, and 


It has been ascertained that his death was occasioned by a the abuse of that influence, she is not altogether wrong ; and 
wadding and not by a ball as erroneously stated in some of the || “PUSH we would not scandalize the gentleman of the gown 


daily journals. The individual from whose musket-the wad- and surplice, we will add, that it is unfortunately a fact, that 
ding was discharged has not been ascertained,’consequently he 


too inany of the fraternity are obnoxious to the severe sar- 
casms, and truisms, which Miss Wright boldly and fearlesily 


is spared the harrowing feelings which such an accident would || utters.” 


inevitably produce upon a sensitive mind. The managers of the 


We have read the book to which the above refers, and deem 


Chestnut street theatre immediately on ascertaining the ex-||it a master piece of its kind. To be sure, the thing is rather 


tent of the accident determined to devote the receipts of a free 
benefit to the unfortunate family of the deceased, That fam- 


ily consists of the bereaved widow and nine orphan children. 
‘To-morrow evening has been set apart for their benefit night: 
We hope the Philadelphia public will remember the occasion 


and attend the theatre. Messrs. Pratt and Wemyss, desirous 
of ensuring a large audience despatched a note to the mana- 


as the Hon. Fred. De Roos has written, and it is pleasant 
reading nevertheless. 


Governor of Pennsylvania.—The different stratagems that 


ger of the Walnut street theatre desiring his establishment to ||S°vernor for this state at the next general election, will afford 


beclosed on Thursday. Instead of acceding to the request, 


Mr. Blake promptly offered a benefit also. We are sorry that ruption and chicanery. Twenty-five candidates have already 


the same night has been selected by both managers. In this 
instance at least the spirit of competition has been carried too 
far. The proceeds of the uptown Circus will also be devoted 
tothe same charitable perpose. We speak of these several 
evidences of philanthropy with pride; they houour our city as 


they do the respective liberal and philanthropic individuals || S¢"t states in the Union; but if we formed an opinion of the 


who have thus volunteerd in a blessed undertaking. We he- 


lieve there is charity snfficient in our city to fill all the houses |/the mental capacities of those who attain the most important 


to-morow night and hope we shall not be disappointed. 


al respectability of the state. Demagogues and political har- 


Stopping the United States Mail.—Petitions, and remon-|!!equins have for the most part, been the wire workers of the 
strances, have been forwarded to Congress concerning a stop- || great political machine, by which our governor’s and their sub- 
page of the mail onthe Sabbath. The petitions have ori-||alterns have, for a long time, been manufactured. Instead, 
ginated with some of the most affected among our religionists || therefore, of a man, eminent for principle and independence 
who for the most part, care not a copper whether the mail be || of mind, being exalted to the gubernatorial office, one of quite 
stopped or otherwise. They wish to be considered remarkably || moderate capacities and pretensions has frequently been se- 
pious, and have therefore in conjunction with a few divines got || lected—one whose will was but arein in the hands of corrupt 
up these petitions, and affixed their names conspicuously at|/and selfish politicians,and whose understanding and charac- 
the end of them. There are doubtless some who advocate || ter could neither impart dignity to his office nor confer honor 
this measure from motives purely conscientious. Let us for||"pon the state over whose destinies he presided. To what a 
a moment enquire into the morality and utility of this matter. || {ine pass we have come. To have our governor's tools in the 
The advocates of this measure urge. that in transferring the || hands of a few designing demagogues; men devoid not only of 
mail on the Sabbath, one of the commandments is violated and || principle, but of those powerful mental auxiliaries which im- 


the holyue~s of the day rendered a mere matter of moonshine. 


But in contradiction to this doctrine, is not the transmission 


part a true dignity to the human character. 
Hear you this, Pennsylvania?—and de you not blush? Is it 


of the mail a necessary if not an indispensable act of duty? || not a disgraceful state of political anarchy? ‘Where is your 


Vessels at sea, for they are the only European mails we have, 
would, according to these fastidious christians, be compelled 
to lay too on Sunday. Ifa relative should die on Saturday 
in New York his friends could not convey the information to 
his kindred in Philadelphia before Monday or Tuesday. By 


pride of principle, and where is your power of mind? Where- 
fore is it that office-hunters and underhanded panders shall 
dictate to intelligent freemen, who shall be elevated to the 
highest office in the gift of the state. We can assign no rea- 
son but the natural antipathy of meritorious men and ener- 


this delay, itis probable they would be prevented a sight of getic minds to be found bravadoing in the ranks of party. It 


the corpse or from joining in his obsequies. Important docu- 
ments and despatches of every kind would be ruinously de- 
layed. A wretch might commit a murder one day, but incon- 


sequence of a proclamation with a description of his person 


is probable that the two individuals who will figure as the most 
prominent candidates at the election:in October, are Generals 
Bernard and McKean. The first of these will be nominated 


not arriving in time, he would very possibly escape. But 


over done, in relation to the commendable characteristics of 
this country, but it exhibits a fine contrast to such absurdities 


have already been resorted to for the purpose of selecting a 
the intelligent observer an ample specimen of political cor- 
been nominated throughout the country, each of whom by their 
respective advocates, has been eulogised as possessing pecu- 
liar and extraordinary claims, both of intellect and patriotism, 
fitting and rendering him deserving of the office. Pennsyl- 
vania is generally acknowledged to be one of the most intelli- 


people’s intelligence by the integrity of their politics, or by 


offices, we should assuredly derogate much from the intellectu- 


the ether will, very possibly be nominated by the Legislature 
Both these individuals have in their supgorting ranks, some of 
the most efficient and indefatigable politicians of the day; and 
if they are the only men nominated by the conventions,a 
fierce and strong-contested struggle will ensue, The opera- 
tions of both parties are at this moment carried on with the 
deepest solicitude--it will be a desperate struggle for power, 
consequently, intrigue and insidious measures will hold a 
conspicuous place in the proceedings of one, and perhaps both 


combinations. 
i 


The Irish Shield for January, has come to hand. [ts appear- 
ance is much improved, and the subject matter intelligent and 
interesting. Thearticle on our opposite page, headed ‘Gre- 
cian Females,” is one of a series being published in the work, 


THEATRICAL. 


ascended from extreme obscurity to enviable fame with a ve- 
locity almost unparalleled in the history of genius. With 
indefatigable perseverance he has pursued a profession for 
which nature seems to have designed him from his cradle ; 
and, faithful to himself, he may now confidently anticipate a 
fair fortune and an unparalleled reputation. His Hamlet, 
much as we had been induced to expect from the long, patient 
and critical study he had bestowed upon the character, far 
transcended our utmost expectations. ‘The space we assign to 
theatricals will not permit us to enter ipto any minute examin- 
ation of the various new readings he adopted. Seige for sea 
was undoubtedly just—but dlls, as it stands in the text, is bet- 
ter than shocks. ‘The manner in which he read from the book 
with Polonius; his indignant dismissal of his friends ; and 
the heart-rending scene with his mother, were most beautiful, 
and displayed a power of conception and energy of perform- 
ance seldom, if ever, surpassed. His*parting from the gen- 
tle Ophelia was charecterized by gufinite delicacy, ‘ Go to 
a nunnery, is usually pronouneedewith a ruffian vehem- 
ance enough tokill so fragile a creature; Mr, Forrest has re- 
stored the true reading and thereby commands the respect of 
all whose guide is truth and nature. Notting could be hap- 
pier than Sie scene tothe players. The easy manners and 
colloquial address he assumed ; the almost unconscious facil- 
ity with which the accomplished prince poured forth his om- 
inous knowledge in the midst of his matchj@ss~ distress; the 
dignified yet affectionate earnestness of h Sa ae his 
sudden transition from philosophy to fact Mad Beptiment 
to revenge, all markeda mind which has puccegsfully strug- 
gled through all difficulties, andetamped ersonations 
the seal of original genius. »Of the» Wallia ell and the 
Brutus of Mr. Forrest, we will only saythat.he rendered both 
characters far more commanding aid pathetic than their re- 
spective authors could have done, had they been much more 
gifted than they are. 

On Monday night Mr. F's. beitefitdrew the largest audi- 
ence we ever saw in this countey-——Mr. F. closed the perforin- 
ance of the evening in the character of Carwin, 4 part in 
which he has no equal. His benefit probably realized one 
thousand dollars. After much noise and uproar, Mr. Blake 
announced the engagement of Mr. Forrest for two nights 
more: and also the engagement of Mr. Wood; the highest 
approbation attended the names of both. ; 

uring the engagement of Mr. Hackett, who appeared last 
night, the comedy of Errors will be produced ; and the Dromi- 
os will no doubt, attract from a crowded house that gratifying 
applause which always cccompanies their successful pe- 
sonations, 

So far Mr. Blake has reason to felicitate himself upon the 
“credit and renown” that attend his adventures--and should 


he follow the same plan hereafter, golden opinions will crown 
the season. 


JUARRIAGES. 


On Thursday evening the 15th inst, by the Rev. John Cham- 
bers, Mr. William Adams of Baltimore to Miss Marian Yorke 
of this city. 

On Sunday the 18th inst., by the Rev, Thomas sorytats 
Mr. WASHINGTON PEDDRICK, to MissSUSANNAH M. 
NORTON, all of this city. 


On the 17th inst. by the reverend Mr, Harold, Mr. Adolphus 
Buree, to Miss Jane Dougherty, both of this city. 

On the same evening, by the Rev, Dr. Abercrombie, Mr. 
Robbins Plankinton, to Miss Sarah Cecilia Smith, ali of this 
city. 

On the 12th inst. by the Rev. William Lambdin, Robert H. 
Gray, of Pittsburgh, to Anna Maria, daughter of James Guy- 
ger, of this city. 

On the 14th inst. at Moorestown, N. J. by the Rev. Mr. Sisty, 
Mr. Edmund Brown, merchant, of this city, to Miss Elizabeti: 
Vandetveer, of the former place. 


DEATHS. 
On Monday afternoon, in the 71st year of he 
Warder, relict of John Warder, of this city, 


On Saturday morning, of consumption of the lungs, Mrs. 


Jane Reilly, wife of Mr. Bernard Reilly, in the 32nd year of 
her age. 


On the 14th inst. Mary Ann, infant daughter of William 


r age, Ann 


| by a convention to be held at Harrisburg onthe 4th of March; } 


Cummings, aged 3 years and 4 months. 


Walnut Street Theatre.—The name of Edwin Forrest has — 
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MODERN BRITISH POETS. 
= 
BYRON. 


In the last number of the North American Review, 


there is an article on Leigh Hunt’s work concern- 
ing Byron. The review contains interesting no- 
tices of several of the most eminent modern po- 
ets of Great Britain, which as they are well writ- 
ten, and contain sound opinions, cannot fail to ed- 


ify our readers. We give the first this week, as 
follows: — 


If we arrange the poets in the order of talent, 


we should place Byron first, for it is in vain to den 
him praise of most exalted powers. It is true that 
they were often perverted or misapplied, and that 
circumstances aided in the outset to give him noto- 
riety; but that accidental interest would soon have 
passed away, had it not been sustained by real and 
gigantic power. While the harps of other poets 
could only gain audience as men paused awhile in 
the midst of their business and care, he sounded a 
trumpet with which all Europe rang,—people, prin- 
cipalities and powers stood still to listen; the moral- 
ist was enchanted into silence before him, and the 
well deserved reproof of virtue died away in praise. 
We think we give his moral history, and at the same 
time explain why he did so little to exalt his art, 
when we say that he wanted character; he was al- 
ways the creature of circumstances, impulse and 
passion. A youth like his, wild and wayward, with 
no restraint but that of parents who deserved no re- 
spect, and appear to have been remarkably unfaith- 
ful to their trust, the One being a dissolute man of the 
world, the other a headstrong and violent woman, 
was not likely to give him a right direction for life. 
We may say that he might have resisted these cir- 
cumstances; but we must make fair allowance for 
being thus exposed to misleading example. We do 
not seg how a could have been otherwise than 
haug capri us, and resentful; a prey to the de- 
signing, who would flatter his passions, and an ene- 
my to all who would have taught him to restrain 
them. A strong effort of principle might have al- 
tered his characte: as he grew older; but throughout 
his life he seems to have been wholly destitute of fix- 
ed principles, and even habits of action. He was 
also disposed to melancholy, which unfitted him for 
any such exertion. Cheerful in society no doubt he 
was, and cheerful in appearance, when, like the suf- 
ferers in his vision of * Darkness,” he fired his dwel- 
ling as the shadow deepened, to afford a momentary 
warmth and light. But‘it is against nature to sup- 
pose that anill balanced mind like his could be hap- 
py, or that dissipation should have failed to produce 
its usual effect of making the world a wilderness 
round him.. We have no doubt that he felt all the 
careless desolation he so powerfully describes, even 
in his youth; and no one will question that he felt it 
after he had madly “ cut down the bridge” by which 
he might have returned to his home, friends, and 
country. Certainly his inconsistency is far from 
proving that he did not feel, We can perceive no- 
thing more natural than that such a man should be- 
gin to lament his wife the moment after he had cast 
her away; or that he should again have been incen- 


sed at times, when he thought of his imaginary | 


wrongs, even while he knew that he himself was 
guilty. Such things are but too natural, and in quick 
revulsions of feeling the colours would naturally be 
heightened by his peetical imagination.. 

Such a man requires to be excited by circumstan- 
ces, and we accordingly find that he did not put forth 
his strength, till a rude attack from a reviewer had 
made him furious. The poem in which he expressed 
his resentment, was fierce and powerful; but he forgot 
that the satirist must secure the sympathy of his 

Teaders. Their sympathy never goes very heartily 
nor yery far with mere revenge, and always changes 
s : When that revenge falls on the innocent as well 
astheguilty. We expect to find him, when in Greece 
re hn by her majestic desolation; and accordingly 
By tr out his soul in a voice like that of past ages. 
pr yp he leaves her scenes and ruins, the climate 
spreads its luxurious influence over him, 


Y|\ates were of a character not likely 


~ 


and though before, in the true spirit of intellectual 
glory, he had trampled on the poisonous laurels that 
grow in the field of blood, we find him now perverse- 
ly employed in exalting robbers and pirates into he- 
roes and martyrs. He rises again among the recol- 
lections of Rome, which suggested perhaps the best 
of his poems; though one would think that he had 
conceived the idea of writing it, like Gibbon, among 
the ruins at night. He seems like a guide walking 
mysteriously through the city, and when he comes 
to some striking fragment of antiquity, turning upon 
it the strong light of his dark lantern. But Italy, 
with her ‘fatal gift of beauty,’ seems to have ener- 
vated all his faculties, and unfortunately his associ- 
to redeem him. 
Shelley says in a letter, ‘ Lord Byron is now reform- 
ed, and lives with a very beautiful and sentimental 
Italian lady.’ Mr. Hunt, too, declares himself very 
merciful tosuch arrangements ; and with our impres- 
sions of Byron, it seems very natural that under 
such influences, he should have written canto after 
canto of a work which made many who were unused 
to blush, redden with shame for him. Again, when 
weary of this debasement, he breaks the chain and 
goes to aid the Greeks, his energy is called out, and 
he acts with a generosity, good sense, and decision 
that amazed evenhis admirers, Like Burns, he had 
a strong and manly understanding, which appeared 
where circumstances were favorable to its action. 
But he had nothing of that resolution, which gives 
those who possess it such a mastery over themselves 
and over weaker men. This shows why he appear- 
ed at different times so strong, so feeble, so lofty, 
and so low; why, with powers like an angel’s to 
tower above his fellows, he so often sunk beneath 
them, and left in the hearts of his admirers, a nem- 
ory made up of strangely blended recollections of 
glory and of shame. 

We cannot think that the greater proportion of 
Byron's. poetry is likely toendure; too much of it is 
obscure, prosaic, and unnatural; though in the hea- 
vy clonds of smoke, we are occasionally startled by 
Volcanic bursts of passion. He is irregular and 
unequal; there are few of his longer poemsin which 
he sustains himself throughout ; and if we were to 
select among his writings for immortrlity, we should 
pronounce his smaller pieces, like the one beginning 
‘Oh lady! when I left the shore,’ most likely to be 
admired in future times. Many of these are une- 
qualled for the depth and fulness of their sentiment 
and meaning ; and the plaintive music of their flow. 
But his fame must be in a great measure traditional, 
though monuments of his greatness will remain. 
Even if there were none, no one will ever doubt the 
power of him who made such an impression upon 
the world. 


THE REPOSITORY. 


A BURIAL AT SEA. 

I shall never forget the day we buried poor Gerard. 
It was a clear, pleasant morning, between four and 
five bells of the forenoon watch. The wind, which 
was about a seven knot breeze, was a little abaft the 
beam,and in thesouthern Jatitude where we were cru- 
ising, blew with a welcome freshness on our cheeks. 
Our studding sails were set, on both sides, lower and 
aloft, and they gleamed in the light of the sun, with} 
dazzling brightness. It had been calm all the day be- 
fore, while life was slowly exhaling from Gerard’s 
pale lips, and there was consequently but little sea 
rolling; more than the usual ground swell. Our gal- 
lant frigate cut swiftly through the blue water, lea- 
ving far behind her a sparkling track of foam in her 
wake; not unlike, though I, as I leaned, in a musing 
mood, over the taffarel, the light which for a little 
while will linger on the ocean of time, marking the 
short and brilliant career of him whom we are about 
to consign to the deep. 

If ever aman combined the qualities of a thorough 
sailor with those of a thorough gentleman, it was 
Frederick Gerard. . He was not one of your fair 
Weather officers. His was one of those intelligent, 
cool, collected minds, which no difficulty can appal, 
and no sudden emergency confuse. I remember, as 


ifit were last night, with what admirable presence: 


of mind he worked our ship out of a most dangerous 
situation, when she was struct aback, with all sails 
set, by a tremendous sqall,in the British Channel, 
with a reef of rocks just under our counter, and scarce- 
ly sea-room enough to wear the commodore’s gig.— 
The oldest forecastle sailor on ‘board turned as pale 
as death, and old Jack Stewart, who had been at sea, 
man and boy, for forty odd years, gave up all for lost. 
Not so Fred Gerard, who fortunately happened to 
have the deck. Withan undaunted heart, he leaped 
upon the lookout block, and, perceiving in an instant 
the only chance of salvation, he issued his orders ac- 
cordingly in such aclear, distinct, and firm voice, 
that the very sound restored confidence to the crew. 
The least confusion of thought, or the least hesita- 
tion to act, and we should all have perished. But Fred 
Gerard was not the man to be confused, or to hesitate 
in any situation. He would see more at one glance 
than most persons could discover by minute inspec- 
tion; and his actions succeeded the operations of his 
reasoning powers so rapidly, that he seemed rather 
to be propelled by intuition than reflection. When 


we were running down from Algiers to Gibralter 
before a strong Levanter, and any one who has ever 
been in the Mediterranean knows what kind of a wind 
that is to lay in. Simmons had been ordered out on 
the side, to black the bends that we might not look 
too rusty when we should come to anchor in the bay 
of Gibraltar. He wasa clumsy old fellow, and had 
foolishly taken hold of some nine thread ratline stuff, 
that was rove in the gangway, to keep the young 
reefers from falling overbuard; but his weight tore otf 
the thin piece of board to which it was attached, and 
down he fell into the waves. The cry of “a man 
overboard! aman overboard!” was immediately pas- 
sed fore and aft, and great was the confusion of all 
hands as, looking over the bulwarks, they could but 
just discern the poor old sailor’s gray head, already 
tar astern, and the sea rolling between, half mast 
high. It was a lucky thing for Simmons that Fred 
Gerard had the morning watch that day; and it would 
have done his old heart good, nearly suffocated as he 
must have been, could he have seen with what 
promptness his preserver backed the yards, hove the 
vessel to, cleared away the stern-boat, and, giving the 
trumpet to another lieutenant whom the cry had 
brought on deck, jumped, himself, the first man, into 
the jolly-boat, and pulled an oar most lustily to his 
rescue. 

But I am wandering from my subject. I meant 
to speak of the burial of Gerard, and the cause which 
led to his death; not of his nautical skill and noble 
promptness of daring in a proper cause. 

Till a short time before his death, there was nof, 
in all the squadron, a gayer-hearted and happier fel- 
low than Fred Gerard. He was a tall well built 
man; and his countenance had received, from his ex- 
posure in different partsofthe world, a dark tinge 
that rather added to, than diminished, his beauty.— 
A sabre cut over the left eye, which had been given 
in a personal rencontre with a celebrated West India 
pirate, whom he singly met and subdued, imparted a 
more military air to his expression, without impairing 
the effect of his regular and classic features. Just 
before he had left home on his last cruize— 


little thought he ’twas his last”? — 


he had married a beautiful girl, to whom he had been 
long and fervently attached. It was a stolen match 
and I, and our chaplain, who united them, were the 
only ones, on his part, privy to it. How beautifully 
her delicate white complexion contrasted with his, as 
they joined hands before our nautical parson, who, by 
the way, was more skilled in the mystery of lob- 
scouse and sea-pie, than in the ceremonies appertain- 
ing to his clerical character. However, the sacred 
rite was pronounced, the inaudible whisper of assent 
passed her trembling lips, and the lovely Jane Day- 
ton became the bride of Fred. He Jooked, along- 
side of the timid and blushing creature, like a lofty 
and stately frigate convoying a Baltimore clipper; 
and he would have been full as prompt and efficient 
in resenting an injury or insult offered to her, as any 


| of our frigates have ever been in supporting the digni- 


ty of the American flag. 


poor old Simmons, the quarter gunner, fell overboard, 
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WE eHIGADELPH ra 


Just before we left Gibraltar to run down the coast 

of Africa, on our homeward bound passage, 4 vessel 
arrived, bringing letters to most of the officers of the 
squadron. Fred, among others, received a packet, 
which, as was always his custom, he retired to his 
state-room to peruse. In two or three hours after. 
when supper was prepared in the ward-room, the 
steward knocked at his door to call him, and not re- 
ceiving an answer, opened it—when there poor Fred 
was seen, lying stretched on the floor, which was 
crimson with his blood. In his hand. tightly grasp- 
ed,jwas the letter he had been perusing, and a glance 
at this immediately explained all. His Jane was 
dead! She had expired in giving birth to a child, 
and the shock of the intelligence had proved more 
than Fred could bear. He had endeavoured to sup- 
press his agony, so as to give no audible intimation 
of it, and in the struggle of his feelings a blood-ves- 
sel had become ruptured, and he had sunk fainting 
on the deck. Medical assistance was, of course,im- 
mediately administered; and it had the effect to pro- 
duce a partial restoration. F'red’s body recovered; 
but his mind never did. He was no more the gay, 
cheerful fellow he had been; a heavy despondency 
settled on his spirits, which soon took the form of a 
hasty consumption; and in just two months and three 
days after he received the intelligence of his wife’s 
death, he breathed his last. 

The word had been passed, when the men were 
turned to, at one bell in the forenoon watch, for all 
hands to prepare themselves for muster, or, in other 
phrase, fur the ship’s crew to dress themselves in 
their best apparel; and when the quarter-master 
struck five bells, that is, at half-past ten o’clock, an 
order was sent up from the cabin, for the boatswain 
to call all hands to bury the dead. Scarcely had the 
deep sepulchral voices of himself and mates rever- 
berated through the ship before every soul on board 
was on the main deck, gathered together-in a com- 
pact group, just forward of the mainmast, anxious to 
show all the respect in their power to their deceased 
officer. The cheeks of many a rugged tar that day 
were wet with drops of real sorrow for the fate of 
poor Fred, who was always the favourite of the crew 
in whatever ship he sailed. The body, wrapped up 
in atarred hammock, and inclosed in a coffin, which 
the carpenter had hastily constructed, and over which 
an American ensign was thrown, was passed up the 
main hatchway, and placed on the bulwark, ready 
to launch it inthe deep. The soleinn words of the 
Episcopal burial service were read in a slow, impres- 
sive manner, by the Chaplain, and at the sentence, 
beginning, ‘We commit his body to the deep,” the 
board on which the coffin rested was inclined towards | 
the sea—the coffin slid from it—a splash was heard 
—a deep silence succeeded—and all that was left on 
earth of Frederick Gerard sunk, unseen, unheard, 
down deep into the bosom of the ocean. Poor fel- 
low.—-Critic. 


POETS. 


Poetry is the language of imagination. Its in- 
fluence is more extensive than that of any other spe- 
cies of composition, and there is none in which suc- 
cess is with so much difficulty attained. Its power 
over the soul makes it the fittest instrument for re- 
fining and exalting the affections. A moral thought, 
invested withthe charms of poetry, makes a doubly 
permanent impression on the heart. The power of 
poetry is wide as the world, and its existence coeval 
with time. Tbe harp was struck in the “ olden 
days,” by the psalmist of the Hebrews; the war- 
song is still heard in the deep western wilds, and the 
social circte of frigid Lapland still listens with de- 
light to the effusions ofthe minstrel. Notwithstand- 
ing the power of the poet, and his reception in all 
lands, his misery has become proverbial—no class of 
beings appears to be so abjectly wretched. This 
eircumatance results from one of two causes; either 
the cultivation of one faculty ofthe mind to the ex- 
clusion of all others, or an improper direction of the 
imagination. It is a law of nature, that the exces- 

sive exercise of a particular talent is incompatible 
with quiet of mind. Noone faculty can endure a 
perpetual stretch of exeftion, and relief must be 


sought either in perfect inactivity of mind, or in the 


exercise of its other faculties. The bard too fre- 
quently neglects all but his poetic endowment, and 
when, that has been exerted to its utmost endurance, 
he sinks into a state of apathy, and a painful and 
aching void succeeds in his mind. The final cause 
of this principle of our nature is at once obvious and 
admirable. We are placed on earth to be useful, 
and to contribute each our portion to the happiness of, 
our fellow-creatures. This end will be effected in 
proportion to our exercise of all the powers with 
which we have been gifted; and by the neglect of 
any, the sphere of our usefulness will be circum- 
scribed, and our contributions to the good of others 
rendered more feeble. 

I know a musician, a man of respectable talents, 
whose constant attention to music has made him 
miserable when he is absent from his instrument.— 
While executing a fine composition, his eye is lit up 
with an unnatural fire—his countenance beams with 
intense excitement; but as soon as the last notes of 
the tune have died away, his arm falls nerveless by 
his side, and he sits the wretched victim of over- 
wrought feeling. The concerns of his family are 


neglected, and he lives no better than a. mapiac in 
the world. ; 


Should poets and musicians descend more frequent- 
ly tothe common affairs of earth, and mingle with 
the little details of the business of Jife, their strains 
would be none the less lofty, and their own happi- 
ness, and the happiness of those connected with 
them, would be greatly enhanced. 

To an indiscreet direction of the imagination 
may be ascribed the mirery of some poets; they for- 
sake nature and the beautiful objects of her forma- 
tion, and picture out to themselves a new world, 
which they people with the creations of their own 
fancy. Over ail the ordinary events of life they 
throw a deceitful coloring, and portray the pleasures 
ofan ideal existence, which cannot be realized on 
earth. ‘Their passions are highly excited by dwelling 
on these fancied joys, and when the necessity of their 
condition crushes the unsubstantial fabric they have 
reared, and brings them in contact with the world, 
which, to them, seems cold and unfeeling, they ex- 
perience a shock that wholiy unnerves them: as the 
youth whose ideas of life have been formed from ro- 
mancc, whose creams are of nought but requited love 
and successfit] ambition, when he enters upon its 
cares, and finds that all is not so bright and grateful 
as he anticipated, experiences a revulsion of feeling 
which oftentimes proves fatal to future exertion. 

Although both these causes do not always operate 
on the same individual, yet they are intimately con- 
nected, and the preventive of their effects is the 
same; it is an intercourse with mankind in the way 
of active employment, in the intervals of the poet’s 
literary labors. ‘This would chasten his views, curb 
his imagination, and afford him correct ideas of hu- 
man nature. It would not only secure the happiness 
of the poet, but render his productions more practi- 
cal and instructing; and far more successful in their 
appeals to the feelings. The heart always responds 
to the notes which flow from the lyre of the bard of 
nature. : N. Y. Mirror. 


THE ESSAYIST. 


(For the Philadelphia Album.) 


KNOWLEDGE. 

Knowiedge, Virtue and Charity are those pre- 
eminent qualifications that raise the mind to that 
elevation of dignity which is the nearest possible 
approximation to the perfection of human nature. 

he necessary and all-important, attribute of 
knowledge elevates man far, very far above the level 
of the rest of the animal race. It is the principal 
one that distinguishes him so peculiarly from other 
creatures. It teaches him from whence he came, 
where he is, why he exists, and whither he must go; 
points out to hima whole train of duties, the obsery- 
ance of which will finally raise him to a transcend- 
ently exalted state of eternal felicity. It enables 
him to retrace the dark shady paths that lead through 
almost numberless days, that have rolled down into 
oblivion, and casts light on many of the transactions, 
scenes and events wbich have passed by—leads him 


on to a train of reflections that carry him through 
futurity to the borders of eternity—gives him ina 
single moment a glance of eternity and a precipitate 
review of all the days that have fled in unvaried suc- 
cession —enables him to penetrate into the remotest 
parts of the earth, and to traverse the almost bound- 
less oceans—to pry into the nature of things and to 
analyze many of the innumerable component parts 
of this terraqueous globe, into their first principles, 
wafis his mind into the regions of the stars, and there 
acquaints it with the existence of worlds innumera- 
ble. It unravels to his mind some of the mysteries 
of the Creator! and points out the motives which 
the great author of our being had in view when he 
caused our race to spring into existence jn this won- 
drous world. 

Without this invaluable gift, man would exist in 
vain. The earth with her countless multitude of 
attendants would have sprung into existence for 
navght. Man would view the most trifling and in- 
significant together with the most distinguished, 
noble and sublime works of God, all alike. Yet 
notwithstanding if man were possessed of all the 
erudition of the present time and of all the ages 
which are no more—were conversant with all the 
arts and sciences—had a knowledge of the whole 
course of nature—could with accuracy describe the 
immense aerial regions—in a word, if he were in pos- 
session of all the knowledge of which human na- 
ture is capable, and were destitute of virtue—had 
his soul unadorned with that truly excellent and glo- 
rious qualification so essential to mortal man, he 
would still be a despot, a tyrant,a monster!! He 
would have no bounds to his inclinations and pas- 
sions—know no rule or law but power. Nothing 
but horrid scenes of wretchedness and destruction 
would exhibit themselves. Many a Nero and Coli- 
gula, would tyrannize over the weaker and less op- 
pulent part of mankind, and fill the whole earth 
with wofull depredations in all the various shapes 
that a vicious and corrupt nature could devise. 

The noble and manly endowment of virtuegpftens 


‘despotism into humanity, changes the tyrant into a 


philanthropist, and transforms the monster into a 
gentleman or civilian. She causes her votaries to 
walk in the paths of morality and rectitude, and 
clothes them with the mantle of integrity and the 
robe of righteousness. 

Although man be replenished with every endow- 
ment and acquisition—filled with all knowledge and 
endowed in all the beauties and grandeurs of virtue, 
yet it remains for the sublime touch of mild, amiable, 
heaven-born charity to complete his perfection—to 
raise him to an equality with the angelic race—yes, 
to the highly exalted dignity of the sons of God! — 

Destitute of this most ennobling of all accom- 
plishments, man would be at best no more than a 
morose partisan, an austere stoic, or a self-righteous 
Pharisee. 

Tinat eminent and much enlightened Apostle, Pe- 
ter, could not be persuaded that the gentile should 
be placed on an equality with the jew, until he was 
in a peculiar manner inspired from on high with the 
benevolent principle of charity. 

He who has in posssesion these excellent princi- 
ples, has arisen to the highest degree of perfection 
attainable in this state of probation. Is changed 
from a degraded, corrupt creature, from a fiend to an 
angel of life—has returned from the low degraded 
state of a fallen raceto the primeval state of our 
first parents—can after the depopulation of this 
earthly tabernacle, enter the felicitous and delightful 
regions of paradise. _ 

He may truly say in the emphatic language of 
that great and distinguished servant of God, the 
Apostle Paul, “I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith. Hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous judge shall give 
me at that day.” 


Lord B. who sports a ferocious pair of whiskerg, 
meeting O’Connel in Dublin, the latter said, ‘* When 
do you mean to place your whiskers on the peace 
establishment? “* When you place your tongue on 


the civil list!” was the witty rejoinder. 
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The fohowing address, one of thot. offered for the prize at 
the late opening of Walnut-street theatre in Philadelphia, 1s 
published from a manuscript copy. The amboris a gentle- 
man of this city, whose poetical effusions have appeared under 
the signature of W. G. C. We think it altogether superior to 
the address which received the prize, in the esssntial spirit 
of poetry, though all the lines are notequally good. The trath 
ia, that the prize given or these occasions are scarcely worth 

‘contending for by our youthful writers. So many pieces of a 
very moderate degree of nerit have appeared at different times 
under the title of prize addresses, that success in such a com- 
petition now confers no reputation. Bryant. 


ADDRESS, 


As when the slumberer, in his dreaming flight, 
Wrapt in a trance of ravishing delight, 
Murks a rich g!ow invest the pictured sky, 
Too purely bright for dull reality; 
While his mind's eye, all radiant aad clear, 
Sees angel forms in the blue atmosphere— 
Feels a new Heaven enklindling in his soul, 
The g'eam of thought, beyond Earth’s chill controul— 
Thus, blest, and blessing, to our thankful sight, 
Beauty and taste have gathered here to night; 
Man’s proud applause, and woman’s gentler mood, 
Throw round the heart a spell of gratitude:— 
As, lagging Time with interst to beguile, 
We bask again in your approving smile. 


The stage! That painter of life’s little hour-- 
What noble hearts have bow’d them to its power! 
When, in proud Greece its op’ning dawn appeared, 
Fame, loud and bright the scenic Hero cheer’d:-- 
Warrior and Sage, the mighty of the past, 
Blessed the mild radiance from the Drama cast-- 
While classic Athens pour’d a deathless ray; 

On the Bard’s pure and elevated lay! 


Then swept oblivion:—Till by Avon’s stream, 
Was shed the magic of a Poet’s dream; 
Immortal Shakspeare seized Apollo's lyre, 

With fearless hand he swept its strings of fire; 
While, from the spell of her Egyptian night, 
Arose sweet Thalia into song and light. 


Behold her glories with observant eye— 
Her temple here, life’s mimic earth and sky, 
Where the wrapt Artist waves his magic wand, 
And changeful Nature springs to his command:-- 
Where soft Euterpe pours the melting strain 
And light winged fancy spreads her gay domain; 
Where careless Pleasure, in her vernal bower, 
Wakes the warm dreams which gild life’s morning hour;— 
With brow all gladness, and with cheek all bloom 
Weaves her bright chaplet-rife with rich perfume;-- 
While Love's clear voice falls on the enraptured ear, 
And Hebe dances thro’ her flowering year. 


Here shall high Genius to the view be given, 
While his wing glitters in the giow of heaven;--- 
His tireless plume shall pour empyrean light, 
In fidods of glory on the astonished sight;--- 
Here Vice appail’d, will shun the burning eye, 
The steadfast gaze of searching Scrutiny:--- 
Satire will point at Folly’s wild career, 

And frolic Wit bid his gay train appear! 


Here, too, shall Tragedy, with gloomy brow, | 
Look o’er the faded past, which shone but now; 
Bid Memory call, from lost existence back, 

The withered buds that strew its shadow’d track; 
Bend! o'er the ashes of the dull, cold urn, 

While voiceless thoughts her wasted spirit burn, 
She weeps! that hope hath lost the seraph smile, 
The song that once could her lone heart beguile;- - 
When o’er the Earth her golden beams were flung, 
And music melted from the enchanter’s tongue; 
She marks each ray that cheer’d life's scene, depart 
While the grave waits to clasp her broken heart!--- 


Friends, who we love! To you the lot is given, 
With orient light to strew or dawning heaven:.-- 
To pour a gladness o’er its new-born sky, 
Though Bigots frown, with cold, averted eye,— 
To list the teaching drawn from History's scroll, 
To drink in music with delighted soul:--- 
As with their pageantry, their emile and sigh, 
Eve's hallowed hours, like hastening dreams go by;-- 
While Fashion, Taste and Age, with look serene, 
Shall sit pleas’d umpires of each changing scene! 


Long may these walls be lit in Beauty’s glow, 
An manhood’s smile seem eloquent as now; 
Long may delight be kindled in each face 
Which beams in kindness on our opening race; 
Till deepening shadows pail the night of age, 
And Death shall sweep us from life’s varied Stage. 


THE REWARD OF FAME. 
By 8. L. Fairfietd. 
<q ‘To gain a name, and be the thing the world 
Mimics and mocks, cajoles, calumniates, 


Dooms to despair, and destines for the shrine 
Of fame: to feel the butterflies of earth 


dertake. 


Drinking the essence of almighty thought: 
To see the raven wear the glorious plumes 
Of the sun-daring eagle, and to be 
The vassal camel of a mental waste, 
Toiling for things detestable, who goad 
With gilded lances creatures finely wrought 
In the fair mould of Heaven’s divinity! 
"Mid vigils of deep thought to feel the breath 
Of most reviving morn steal v’er the fires 
Of the hot brain, and hear the day-spring airs 
Chaunt mid the dewy leaves to hopeless woe, 
Mocking the spirit’s ear! To look abroad 
On earth and heaven, and weave in sunny web 


Thoughts pure and delicate, conceptions high, 
Creations glorious as an eastern dream, 
Threads spun in paradise, and knit and linked 
~ By magic skill of mighty intellect! 
To think, toil, fancy thus—and yet to know 
‘That we create an Eden for base worms, 
Serpents of venom, reptiles fowl, and things 
Beneath all name—it is the dream of Hell! 


* * x a 


And then thecold negiect, the stinging scorn, 
The autocratic look, the demon sneer, 

That calls itself a smile; the taunting speech 
That words its malice in fair compliment 

‘Lo aggravate its bitterness; the eye, 

Whose earth-bent gaze doth seem to scorn and laugh 
At what the curl’d jip utters; the oblique leer 
Of crue] envy, telling standers-b 

That its approval is the baited barb, 

Which all-confiding Genius swallows down 
To itsown ruw! ‘These are nota tithe 

Of all the vowary of living Fame 

Must silently endure. His ocean thought 
Commingles with the universe, and rolls 

In tides sublime along the eternal shore, 

iis billows swelling amid worlds of light 

And sounding immortality! around . 
Floats holiest music, and, above, ascend 

The pillar’d battlements of Alind’s own home, 
Warded by spirits of the sun-—below--- 

O son of Genius! Earth is not for tice! 


THE BEE 


Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


A FABLE. 


Once upon atime the seven wise men of Greece 
were met together at Athens, and it was proposed! 
that every one of them should mention what he 
thought the greatest wonder in the creation. One 
of them, of higher conceptions than the rest, pro- 
posed the opinion of some of the astronomers about 
the fixed stars, which they belf€ved to be so ma- 
ny suns, that had each their planets'rolling about 
them, and were stored with plants and animals like 
this earth. Fired with this thought, they agreed to 
supplicate Jupiter, that he would at least permit 
them to take a journey to the moon, and stay there 
three days, in order tosee the wonders of that place, 
and give an account of them at theirreturn. Ju- 
piter consented, and ordered them to assemble on a 
high mountain, where there should be a cloud ready 
to convey them to the place they desired to see. 
They picked out some companions, who might as- 
sist them in describing and drawing the objects they 
should meet with. At length they arrived at the 
moon, and found a palace there well fitted up for 
their reception. The next day, being very much fa- 
tigued with their journey, they kept quiet at home 
till noon: and being still faint, they refreshed them- 
selves with a most delicious entertainment, which 
they relished so well, that it overcame their curios- 
ity. This day they only saw through the window 
that delightful spot, adorned with the most beautiful 
flowers, to which the beams of the sun gave an nn- 
common lustre, and heard the singing of most me- 
lodious birds till evening came on. The next da 
they arose very early in order to begin their obser- 
vations, but some very beautiful young ladies of that 
country coming to pay them a Fisit,. advised them 
to recruit their strength. before they exposed them- 
selves to the laborious task they were about to un- 


The delicate meats, the rich wines, the beauty of 
these damsels, prevailed over the resolution of these 
strangers. A fine concert of music is introduced, 
the young ones begin to dance, and all is turned to 
jollity; so that this whole day was spent in gallantry, 
till some of the neighboring inhabitants growi 


— 


elder part of the compauy tried to appease the young- 
er, promising the next day that they would bring the 
offenders to justice. This they performed, and the 
third day the cause was heard. and what with accu- 
sations, pleadings, exceptions, and the judgment it- 
self the whole day was taken up, on which the term 
set by Jupiter, expired. On their return to Greece 
all the country flocked in upon them to hear the won- 
ders of the moon described, but all they could tell 
them was, for that was all they knew, that the 
ground was covered with green, intermixed with 


flowers, and that the birds sung among the branches 


of the trees; but what kind of flowers they saw, or 
what kind of birds they heard, they were totally ig- 


norant. Upon which they weretreated every where 
with contempt. 


If we applythis fable to men of the present age, 
we shall] perceive a very just similitude. By these 
three days the fable denotes the three ages of man. 
First, Youth, in which we are too feeble in every re- 
spect to look into the works of the Creator: all that 
season is given up to idleness, luxury, and pastime. 
Secondly, Manhood, in which men are employed in 
settling, marrying, educating children, providing for- 
tunes for them, and raising a family. Thirdly, Old 
Age, in which after having made their fortunes, 
they are overwhelmed with law-snits and proceed- 
ings relating to their estates. Thus it frequently 
happens that men never consider to what end they 


are destined, and why they were brought into the 
world. 


(For the Philadelphia Album.) 


HUNTING SONG. 
The night from the East is receding, 
The sickly stars shrink from the dav, 
The deer on the Jawa now is timidly feeding, 
Sieze your rifles, my lads, and away. 
Away—away, 
While the dim dusky dawn 
Shrouds the dew-dripping lawn, 
Away! to the mountains, away, 


Come, my dog while the honghs on the mountain 
Hang heavy and silent with dew: 

Over rocks and.throngh underwood joyously bounding, 
To its covert the deer we’el persue. 


Then away, &c. 


Over hill and dale, ravine and river: 
“Stay, hunter give o’erthe pursuit, 
Thou’st faintand aweary, Oh! rest thee”—No, never, 
Until the prey pants at my foot,” 


Then away’ &c. 


He’s free as the air we respire, 
And true as his own trusty gnn— 
His sinews are steel, and his soul it is fire: 
Whose better, or blyther?—There’s none. 
Then away—-away— 
While the dim, dusky dawn 
Shrouds the dew-dripping lawn; 
Let’s away! to the mountain, away 


ARION. 


Prom the Connecticut Journal. 
SA?PPHO. 


She stands in act to fall—her garland torn, 

Tts withered rose-leaves round the rock are blowing ; 
Loose to the winds her locks dichevelled flowing 
Tell of the many sorrows she hag borne. 

Her eye upturned to Heaven has Inst its fire— 

One hand is pressed to feel her boson’s beating, 
And mark her lingering pulses back retreating— re 
The other wanders o’er her silent Ivre. 

Clear rolls the midway sun--she knows it wot: 
Vainlv the winds waft bv the flower’s perfume— 

To her the sky is hung in deepest gloom— 

She only feels the noon-beam burning hot. 

What to the broken heart the dancing waves, 

The air all kindling—what a sounding name ? 

9! what a mockery, toa dream of faine— 

It only lures us on, to make us slaves. 
And Love—O ! what art thou with all thy light ? 
Ineffable joy is round thee, till we know 

Thou art but as a vision of the night— 

And then the bursting heart, how deep its wo ! 

“ They tell me I shall live--my name shall rise, 
When nature falls--O! blest illusion, stay” — 

A moment hopes and joys around her play ; 


envious at their mirth, rushed in with swords. The} 


Then darkness hides her--faint she sinks and dies. 
Peacivat, 


dua. 
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